FROM    SEA    TO    SKY

Grove White, Brigadier Van Cutsen, Mr. Spaight of the Air
Ministry and Mr. Waldock of the Admiralty.

The war was going sufficiently well to justify a detailed study
of an instrument of surrender which would be suitable for pre-
sentation at any time Germany or any of her allies decided to
throw up the sponge. That was one of our immediate tasks. Then
there came the problem of occupation of enemy territory and
whether it should be effected by allotting zones to each occupying-
power or to cover the whole territory with a combined force. The
composition and task of Control Commissions to carry into effect
the surrender terms was another matter on which our recom-
mendations were required. I am glad to think that our ideas in
all these matters were generally acceptable and that the result is
now working out as well as might be expected.

However, that was not all we accomplished during the ten
months of an existence as a committee, for we had a good
and enthusiastic team of experts whose combined knowledge of
history and geography covered most of Europe and even further
afield. We tackled the question of frontiers, the disposal of ex-
enemy colonies and, of even greater importance, a world security
organization which might prevent future wars. I was glad to
have the opportunity of developing the idea of a combined United
Nations Air Force on the quota system which I had suggested at
the Pacific Relations Conference in Canada the year before. It
formed part of the scheme which we outlined in a paper, but these
matters were very much post-war and just at that time, when the
preparations for D day and the Normandy landings were in full
swing, it was difficult to get anyone to take much interest in them.
They went into cold storage from which they have subsequently
been extracted and judging by the way things are shaping they
have not suffered much as a result of their time in the refrigerator.

Though I have written these memoirs in a light-hearted vein,
a reflection on my outlook on the part that chance plays in the
destinies of mankind, there are times when the tune must be
changed. In the autumn-of 1943, when U-boats in the Atlantic
were working in packs against the convoys, certain very long-
range Coastal Command squadrons were operating, in conjunc-
tion with Canadian and American aircraft, from coast to coast.
The gap in the middle had been bridged and one of the squadrons
which had done it was No. 120, commanded by our eldest son
Dick.

On October 4th, at i i.oo hours, a signal intercepted from his
302